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Mititary sociology,! as a distinct discipline of social science, has 
evolved in Yugoslavia only in the last ten years. Important elements of 
sociological analysis of militaria are present, however, in the works of 
many authors from the lands which constitute today the Socialist Federal. 
Republic of Yugoslavia. In this respect, Juraj Krizani¢, Vuk Stefanovei¢ 
Karadzi¢é, Ante Staréevi¢é, Dimitrije Tucovi¢é, Slobodan Jovanovié, Todor 
Pavlovic, and Petar Bojovi¢ are just a few one can mention. 

In contrast to the development of this discipline in the West, Yugoslav 
academic sociologists have manifested little or no interest in the study of 
militaria. A survey of the Yugoslav sociological bibliography, including 
articles, theses, scholarly books, and frequently used college textbooks,” 
has shown that this field has remained, until recent times, badly neglected, 
if not totally forgotten, by most Yugoslav sociologists. Only sporadically 
have Yugoslav academic sociologists-civilians touched upon select ques- 
tions related to the activities of the Yugoslav armed forces. In most cases 
this has occurred due to an initiative or invitation from military 
institutions.* 

In the most frequently used general college sociology textbooks on 
historical materialism and on Marxism, the phenomena of war, armed 
forces, militarism, and so on, are barely mentioned.* As an exception, one 
can single out The Bases of Sociology by Stjepan Pulisevi¢, The Bases of 
General Sociology by Ante Fiamengo, and Dialectical Materialism by Nlija 
Kosanovic. In these books the reader finds chapters on the social origin of 
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war, while S. PuliSevi¢ also discusses briefly (on only two pages) the social 
character of armed forces. The quantity of scholarly articles and other 
works written by civilian sociologists on militaria is also negligible, 
although some of them are valuable.? Most of the contributions to 
Yugoslav sociology of militaria have been made, until now, only by 
uniformed military theorists and practitioners, sociologists, and other 
social scientists serving in the armed forces, and/or politicians. 

As in many other environments, in post-World War II Yugoslavia the 
substantive field of sociology of militaria has been frequently “invaded” 
by military historians, military theorists, military jurists, psychologists, 
and others. During the last thirty years, great efforts were made in 
Yugoslavia to elucidate and to analyze the national liberation war 
(1941-1945) and the revolution among the Yugoslav nations. The results of 
these efforts are volumes of documents and monographs on important 
units—detachments, brigades, divisions, and so on—of the Yugoslav 
Liberation Army, on phases and regions in the war, and on enemy and 
collaborationist military formations; there are also works of historical 
synthesis. Two military institutions have played important roles in 
organizing and channeling these efforts—the Institute of Military History 
of the Yugoslav People’s Army and the Military Encyclopedia. In these 
works one can find the sociological analysis (or its elements) of various 
aspects of the pre-war Royal Yugoslav Army, of pre-war civil-military 
relations, of the interplay between the social structure and composition of 
various military formations in Yugoslavia during the war, of sociopolitical 
dynamics of the war, and so on. Many military and general historians have 
contributed to this tremendous work—Jovan Marjanovié, Pero Moraca, 
Vlado Strugar, Maj. Gen. Petar Tomac, Dusan Plen¢éa, Maj. Gen. Ret. Lado 
Ambrozic, Col. Gen. (Ret.) Mihajlo Apostolski, Col. Zdravko Klanjscek, 
Col. Voljmir Kijakovic, Col. Dusan Zivkovic, Col. Veseljko Huljié. 
Elements of sociological analysis are present, also, in numerous memoirs 
dealing with the pre-war period, with the military takeover of March 27, 
1941, with the April 1941 war, and with resistance movements in 
neighboring countries (Albania, Greece, and Italy). There are far fewer 
historical works which treat the social role of armed forces in the more 
distant history of Yugoslav lands. Here our knowledge is very partial and 
uneven. The relatively better researched periods have resulted in works 
detailing peasant uprisings in Croatia and Slovenia in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the military borderland in the Austrian Empire, 
anti-Turkish uprisings in Serbia in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and World War I in Yugoslav lands. 
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Leading Yugoslav politicians have also dealt with sociopolitical aspects 
of militaria, mostly in the contemporary period. In this category, the five 
volumes of Military Works by Josip Broz Tito and Socialism and War by 
Edvard Kardelj are two of the most important. Sociopolitical analysis and 
normative political statements on various questions of military organiza- 
tion are to be found also in the writings of military thinkers, among them 
such generals as DuSan Kveder, Bogdan OreS¢anin, Rajko Ranackovic¢, 
Peko Dapcevic, Viktor Bubanj, Nikola Ljubi¢i¢é, Branko Borojevi¢, Ivan 
Dolni¢ar, Djuro Lonéarevié, and Dusan Dozet. A corresponding list of 
colonels and majors would be much longer. 

The above enumerated categories contain significant primary and 
secondary sources for Yugoslav sociology of militaria. Despite this 
profusion of sociopolitical literature on military matters, the development 
of professional sociology of militaria has been very slow. The new 
Yugoslavia has inherited, in this domain, next to nothing from the pre-war 
kingdom. One can trace the first beginnings of the discipline to the 
activities of political and military-political schools of the National 
Liberation Army and Partisan Detachments of the new Yugoslavia. First 
military-political courses for partisan commanders and commisars were 
organized in the late fall of 1941, while permanent schools of this type 
have functioned since 1943. In 1947 The Officers’ Military-Political 
School was set up in Belgrade. This school is still in existence under a 
somewhat altered name.°® 

The subject matter of sociology of militaria has been present in the 
curricula of this and of lower military-political schools, with courses under 
the titles ‘Moral-Political Education,” ‘Historical Materialism,” “Social 
System of SFR Yugoslavia,” and “Marxism and Military Affairs.” 
According to Col. Mensur Ibrahimpasi¢, Chairman, Department of Military 
Sociology, Political School, Yugoslav People’s Army (YPA), systematic 
efforts to constitute military sociology as a distinct scientific and academic 
discipline go back to 1962. It was then that military sociology was 
formally introduced into the school’s curriculum and into the official 
classification of the YPA. Among salient reasons for this development, 
Col. Ibrahimpasi¢ has listed the following: the perceived need for deeper 
theoretical preparations of Yugoslav officers; the insufficiency of the 
traditional course, ‘Moral-Political Education,” within the framework of 
military adult education; and the perceived need for scientific inquiry into 
the social and political positions of the armed forces in Yugoslav society, 
and the program of their modernization. The external manifestation of 
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these developments was the renaming of the school to the Superior 
Military-Political School of the Yugoslav People’s Army (at the university 
level).’? Behind these changes has been a gradual and uneven doctrinal 
development within the YPA, from the mid-fifties on, which finally led to 
the adoption of the official doctrine of General People’s Defense. This 
doctrine of total active armed resistance—a variety of people’s war adapted 
to the geopolitical, strategic, and sociopolitical conditions of a small 
nonaligned state—was adopted within the YPA about 1965. It was publicly 
proclaimed by President Tito at the Ninth congress of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia (LCY) in 1969. Yugoslav sociology of militaria 
has undoubtedly profited from this underlying current in defense politics. 

It clearly follows that sociology of militaria has been developing in 
Yugoslavia under the impulses emanating primarily from the perceived 
objectives and needs of her armed forces. It is not as a result of an 
imported vogue or of intellectual interest displayed by academic sociolo- 
gists. This circumstance, the official ideology of the armed forces, and the 
stress on immediate utility have made a multiple impact on the 
development of the discipline and on its present profile. Its material 
existence was secured by the fact of being included into the official 
register of regular activities of the armed forces. Its topical development 
has been largely determined by the curricular needs of military education 
institutions and by needs of political departments in the YPA. The most 
frequent social science subjects in programs of military schools reflect the 
ideological framework and the normative components derived from 
Marxist philosophy and world outlook: 


Marxism and the social naturé of military force; 
—Sociology of war; 

—Sociopolitical aspects of the Yugoslav military doctrine; 
—Specifics of military organization; 


—Fighting morale (a combination of military sociology and of military psychol- 
ogy). 


The organizational framework for the development of military soci- 
ology within the Yugoslav People’s Army (YPA—the main regular 
component of the Yugoslav armed forces) is offered by the above 
mentioned Department of Military Sociology, Superior Political School of 
the YPA. The department runs regular courses: ‘“‘Basic General Sociology,” 
“Basic Military Sociology,” and ‘“‘Sociology of Military Organization.” The 
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course “Basic Military Sociology,” for example, treats the subject matter 
and methodology of the discipline, war as a social phenomenon, the social 
role of armed forces in various types of contemporary societies, the 
Marxist view on the social nature of military force, sociopolitical analysis 
of the National Liberation War and of the Revolution (1941-1945), and 
the sociopolitical foundation of the doctrine of General People’s War and 
of national defense of Yugoslavia. This framework, dictated by immediate 
needs and by available personnel, is certainly narrower than the working 
definition of the discipline given by Col. Ibrahimpaiié: 


Military sociology is a special sociology which, on the basis of theoretical and 
empirical enquiry, studies war as a form of resolving inter-group, inter-class, 
inter-nation, and inter-state conflicts; also, social determinants of various 
defense systems, armed forces as social institution and their relationship with 
society, social relations within armed forces, and social determinants of human 
behavior in armed struggle. 


So far, there have been several attempts to introduce the subject of 
military sociology into the curricula of civilian Yugoslav universities. In 
this respect one ought to single out the postgraduate program ‘‘Military- 
Political Studies” at the Faculty of Political Science, University of 
Belgrade. An option for military sociology and political science of the 
military is also open for postgraduate students at the Faculty for 
Sociology, Political Science, and Journalism, University of Ljubljana. 

Since 1968 most empirical sociological research in the Yugoslav armed 
forces has been conducted by the Center for Andragogical, Psychological, 
and Sociological Research, Federal Secretariat of National Defense. The 
center prepared thirty-eight larger studies, carried out fifty-five public 
opinion surveys, and published twenty-six monographs, textbooks, man- 
uals. Into the first category fall studies on officers’ general educational and 
cultural levels, on young soldiers’ adaptability to military life, on recruits’ 
value orientations, on social relations in the military organization, and on 
AWOL problems. Public opinion surveys within the armed forces have 
covered, often regularly, the perception of social and legal positions of 
professional soldiers, the recruits’ position in the military organization, 
views on pending legislation concerning the armed forces, on some aspects 
of the official military doctrine, on social and economic reforms in society 
at large, on the armed forces’ modernization, on the role of LCY 
organizations in the armed forces, on international relations and the 
country’s geopolitical position, on the functioning of the sociopolitical 
system, on the importation of foreign capital, on soldiers’ religiosity, on 
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the utilization of leisure time, and on the use of national languages in the 
YPA. 

The results of one of the largest research projects, “Investigation on 
Relations between Nations and Nationalities in the YPA” (started in 
1966), were circulated outside the armed forces in 1970-1971 and were 
partly published in the weekly “NIN” in the summer 1972. The research 
team, headed by Col. dr. Ilija Mrmak, used four types of questionnaires, 
with twenty-seven questions for military academy cadets and twenty-two 
questions for NCO cadets. The questionnaires permitted five Likert-type 
scaled anonymous answers ranging from “‘fully agree”’ to “‘fully disagree.” 
The team used three samples of rank and file recruits from the 
twenty-eight garrisons (which were designed to give the time dimensions, 
too), two samples of NCO cadets from twelve schools, two samples of 
cadets from eight military academies, one sample of cadets from ten 
reserve officers schools, and one sample of active officers (including 
reserve officers on active duty). All samples were predesigned, nonrandom 
representative samples. The total population included 7,663 soldiers, 
4,951 cadets, and 2,738 officers. 

The investigation showed that practically all Yugoslav military per- 
sonnel very positively valued relations between Yugoslav nations and 
nationalities. Calculated median scores showed rather narrow discrepancies 
between ranks: 


Superior and intermediary officers .......... 0.0.0.0 0. e ee eee 139.18 
JUNIO’ OFFICES ss soi icad gas eae SEER So Red Pe a euare wie we 137.44 
NGOS) vipa Bacitadch ede Sear aa bak wi Revita isha wns xe aching Abeoantneeas ence 137.77 
Reserve officers on active duty ...... 2... cece ee eee eee 136.46 
Military academy cadets ...........0 0.00 cece ee eee eee 137.67 
NCO Cadet 52.6 e Sie natune ee mean a tong Rableda a dig a oars oe. as 135.38 
Cadets of Reserve officers’ Schools... 0.0.6... eee cee eee eee 134.32 
1967 recruits (after ten months duty)....................20005 131.69 


The valuation of relations between Yugoslav nations and nationalities was 
found to be positively correlated with previous residence outside the 
native federal unit (republic): 


Lived only in the native federal unit (republic) ................... 132.4 


Lived in one more federal unit 
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Lived in two more federal units ........... 0... cece eee eens 136.6 


Lived in at least three more federal units .................22000- 136.6 


Some variation was found on the variables national origin, republic of 
origin, age (younger generations having higher scores), and LCY member- 
ship, but only very slight discrepancies correlated with social origin, formal 
education, and several other variables. 

The subject matter of sociology of militaria is present today in regular 
or occasional research carried out (a) within the YPA and (b) mainly 
among the civilian population by civilian social research institutes and 
centers. These kinds of research are predominantly of the attitude survey 
variety. The former type is usually ordered, and its results are utilized by 
political departments of the YPA. In carrying out these surveys, the YPA 
uses inducted university-trained social scientists, including sociologists and 
social psychologists. 

The results of both of the research types are mostly confidential or 
classified. Less stringent are the regulations concerning social science 
research on international defense-related problems or on defense-related 
problems of foreign lands, research which is occasionally carried out by 
several civilian research institutions. These studies fall sometimes entirely, 
sometimes only in part, into the purview of sociology of militaria. Some of 
these studies are eventually published and/or are available to other social 
scientists. There is already a considerable bodv of empirical data, from 
M.A. and Ph.D. dissertations, from graduation works at the Superior 
Military Political School, YPA,® and from other sources. 

To my knowledge, only two Yugoslavs working in the country have 
earned doctoral degrees on subjects within the purview of sociology of the 
military, but there have been several dozen others on subjects related to it, 
from the angles of military history, law, psychology, economics, and 
organizational sciences. Due to the very modest stage of development of 
the discipline, both within the YPA and at universities, Ph.D. and M.A. 
dissertations on subjects of military sociology have been usually prepared 
and defended at schools of law, political science, and philosophy. There 
are still few traditions, no regular production of trained military 
sociologists, no regularized channels of communications, and no profes- 
sional association (in the form of a section within the Yugoslav 
Sociological Association or any other federal social science association). 
The role of a partial substitute for a professional journal has been played 
by occasional volumes of “Collected Works” [Zbornik radova] , published 
by the Superior Military Political School, YPA. 
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Reasons for this state of affairs are many: the general state of sociology 
in Yugoslavia and the post-war development of her armed forces, to name 
two. The number of practicing military sociologists (mostly parttime) 
within the YPA is very limited, while civilian sociologists hesitate to enter 
the field both because of numerous restrictions of an objective and 
subjective nature and for lack of the minimal specialized knowledge 
required. 

Difficulties in the development of sociology of militaria within the 
armed forces differ somewhat from those arising in the civilian sector. The 
political and security sensitivity of empirical domestic sociological data on 
the military and on defense has posed formidable obstacles. This situation 
is familiar to military sociologists in many other countries. The delicate 
geopolitical position, and in many ways the unique social and political 
set-up of Yugoslavia, have even more accentuated these difficulties. The 
relative closed quality of the armed forces from society has restricted 
contacts between uniformed and civilian sociologists, and more so between 
Yugoslav uniformed and civilian sociologists, and more so between 
Yugoslav uniformed sociologists and foreign social scientists. This has 
retarded the professional development of the field. For a number of years 
there has been no single body to foster, coordinate, and guide scientific 
activities within the YPA. With the 1969 creation of the Council for 
Scientific Work in the armed forces, this lack of long-range planning and of 
coordination has been, to a large extent, eliminated. The supporting 
services of libraries and documentation and translation services were 
strengthened. Among past obstacles one can also mention the subjectively 
poor knowledge of other languages among uniformed sociologists and the 
occasionally insufficient understanding and appreciation on the part of 
their superiors. Several important obstacles still remain: the divorce 
between educational and theoretical activities on one hand, and empirical 
sociological research on the other, insufficient internal communications, 
and cooperation with civilian sociologists. 

As for the development of sociology of militaria in the civilian sector, 
one should start with the structure of the Yugoslav Armed Forces between 
1945 and 1969. During this period the YPA constituted the sole highly 
centralized component of the armed forces with a separate system of 
education and research. During that period there were limited opportu- 
nities for the development of the discipline outside the central institutions 
of the YPA. Today a number of these obstacles no longer exist, but many 
objective restrictions remain nevertheless. Very scanty empirical data on 
our armed forces are publicly available. These exclude, for example, the 
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total size, the size of main components, the social composition of the AF 
and of its components (by social groups, profession, urban versus rural 
origin, age, sex, ethnicity, and language), modes of recruitment of 
professional NCOs and officers, the rate of turnover, comparative standard 
of living (pay, accommodation, and other benefits), the crime rate, and 
characteristics of retired professional military personnel. Most questions 
related to these data are not the subject of debate in the mass media, and 
it is understandable that the data themselves are circulated (outside the 
armed forces) only at high levels of the Federal Executive, of the ruling 
party, and in the corresponding committee of Yugoslav Assembly. 
However, some foreign estimates and foreign news on Yugoslav defense are 
publicly available, although the usual practice of the Yugoslav mass media 
is not to quote, comment, or otherwise diffuse them. The development of 
comparative military sociology, mostly on foreign land, is not restricted by 
the above mentioned circumstances. Despite these limitations, there is still 
significant room for the development of the discipline. 

One recent development will, it is hoped, give additional impetus in this 
direction: the application of the doctrine of General People’s Defense and 
the widening of mass participation in defense preparations under the 
conditions of widespread self-government and of self-management in the 
economy have reached the point where the YPA and the outflow of 
reserve and retired officers into the civilian sector does not suffice to cover 
all the needs of our society in trained military instructors and in several 
other profiles. For this reason, starting in 1975, new departments of 
national defense studies were opened at five Yugoslav universities— 
Beograd, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Skopje, and Ljubljana. This change (similar but 
not related to a proposal made in 1910 by French socialist Jean Jaurés) 
will expand the organizational and material base for the development of 
sociology of militaria in Yugoslavia. It will help to bring together its 
uniformed and civilian practitioners and will, it is hoped, help to pave the 
way to a greater involvement in and a greater contribution of Yugoslav 
sociologists of militaria to international activities in this area of social 
science. 


NOTES 


1. The most frequently used term in Yugoslavia is “military sociology” (in 
Serbo-Croation: vojna sociologija). 1 prefer a wider concept—sociology of militaria. 
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The term militaria (used by Engels) encompasses all phenomena related to armed 
societal violence, to the institutions for its application and prevention, to war itself, 
and the military institution. 

2. Bulletin Scientifique (Section B, “Sciences, Humaines”] (Beograd, 1970, 
1971, 1972, and 1973). 

3. Kurt Lang, “Military Sociology,” Current Sociology 13, 1 (1966). In this 
survey, the author names only one Yugoslav author—Lt. Gen. Dusan Kveder. 

4. This is true of the textbooks by Joze Goricar, Radomir Luki¢é, Oleg Mandié, 
and others. 

5. I have in mind here the reflections on armed forces and militarism by Jovan 
Djordjevi¢, Miroslav Peculji¢, and several others. 

6. Vojna Enciklopekija (Military Encyclopedia] 10 (Beograd, 1957), pp. 
646-647. 

7. Col. Mensur Ibrahimpasi¢, ‘“‘Iskustva Politicke skole JNA,” Vojna nauka 
[Military Science] (Beograd, 1971): 230. 

8. The 1974 annotated list gives brief descriptions of sixty-one works. The topics 
include: the armed forces in sociopolitical systems; specifics of military collectives in 
the Navy, Air Force, and frontier guard units; the role of political officers in combat; 
the role of the LCY in military units; value systems in the YPA; subordination and 
morale issues; mass media in units; leisure time; the military personality; and so on. 
“Zbornik radova,” VVPS JLA, 7 (Beograd, 1974): 229-235. 
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